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NOTICE. 



THE REGULAR IIONTHLY ISSUES OF THE 
COLLECTOR AND ART CRITIC will appear on 
the last Saturday of each month. The weekly Calendar 
i;sue will commence on Saturday, November •ith. 



Wanted to purchase Water Colors by Horatio Walker, John La Farge, 
D. W. Tryon, Geo. Inness, W. T. Richards, Elihu Vedder, A. E. Abbey. 
Address Hexameter, care of Collector and Art Critic, i Madison ave- 
nue, New York. 



All contributed articles are signed ; for all articles not signed the Editor 
is personally responsible. 

It is necessary to' call the attention of my brother scribes to the fact that 
/the contents of this magazine are copyrighted, and the extensive copying 
by out-of-town papers of articles and information contained in this maga- 
zine must cease, unless due credit be given to The Collector and Art 

Critic. 

* * * 

A special feature of the coming monthly numbers of this magazine will 
be the treatment of some specific topic in each number. The leading ar- 
ticle in the September number was on "Japanese Art." In this number, 
"Oriental Rugs" are discussed. The December number will contain an 
article on "Stained Glass," the January on "Furniture and Interior Dec- 
oration." 

Collectors will find especial interest in articles on Fans, Lacquers, 
Watches and Clocks, Enamels, Metalwork, Coins, Postage Stamps and 
so on. 

May I not quote in this connection the words of old Dr. Samuel John- 
son : "The pride or the pleasure of making collections, if it be restrained 
by prudence and morality, produces a pleasing remission after more 
laborious studies, and furnishes an argument for that part of life (the 
greater part of many lives), which would be otherwise lost in idleness or 
vice." 
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The Boston Museum is fighting hard for the genuineness of its "Vel- 
asquez." New ammunition has been brought forward by letters published 
in the Museum Bulletin of this month, one from Prof. G. Carl Justi, of the . | 
University of Bonn, and one from Sir Walter Armstrong, director of the | 
National Gallery of Ireland. Prof. Justi declares that it is his impression, *j 
founded on a hasty examination of the portrait made in 1892, that it is i 
a work by Velasquez, although he affirms that in 1882, when he saw the I 
picture in Madrid, it seemed to him a school copy. 1 

It is well to note that at the hasty examination made in 1892, the Pro- . 
fessor made a note on this portrait, saying: "A litle something weakly '\ 
about the eyes and mouth, etc." As the face must be considered one of \ 
the strongest points to determine the authenticity, it is surprising that \ 
Prof. Justi should now, after these many years, have a totally different im- j 
pression. He disowns, therefore, pointedly his ability to give a formal \ 
verdict. ■ 1 

Sir Walter Armstrong, however, makes confusion worse confounded. '] 
The argument of the Boston experts and advocates of the genuineness ■ 
rest to a great extent on the likeness of this portrait to the established \ 
Philip IV. of the Prado. Sir Walter now declares that from an examina- 
tion of the photographs sent him, he believes this painting to be a portrait 
of Fernando, the King's brother, and not of Philip IV. He states that ■• 
these photographs lead him to ascribe the painting to Velasquez. As Sir ■ 
Walter Armstrong has never seen the picture, his evidence can hardly 
hold against those who have studied the painting itself. 

A word may be added as to the value of the testimony given by artists 
who have examined this painting. Artists are temperamentally unfit/for a 
work that requires a keen, unbiased, analytical mind. They are swayed 
too much by impressions and prejudiced by outside influences. One artist, 
for instance, writing on this subject, avers to find certain characteristics 
in this painting, which he himself states Velasquez did not possess at the 
early period when the painting is claimed to have been limned. 

I would, therefore, repeat my opinion expressed last spring. There is 
too much Velasquez in this work to consider it a copy. But it cannot be 
entirely by the hand of the master — there are too many aberrations from 
the immortal Spaniard's methods. It may be the original first picture of 
which Pacheco speaks, left uncompleted as a first study of the Prado por- 
trait, 1070, and afterwards finished by some pupil. 

So we might let the matter stand as a painting, "attributed to Velas- 
quez." 



The cooperation scheme of the art schools of the National Academy of 
Design with Columbia University appears to be nearing fruition. There 
is every prospect that the half million dollars, which the Academy must 
raise, will be realized, when buildings will be erected on the south field 
at 1 1 6th street and Broadway. In the meantime the Academy buildings 
at 109th street have been restored to the condition in which they were 
before the fire last spring, and there the sessions of the combined schools 
will be held for the present. Columbia will materially aid in enlarging 
the staff of instructors and lecturers in architecture, archaeology, the his- 
tory of art, painting, sculpture, and the arts of decoration will be given. 
Dr. Butler, the president of Columbia, is taking an active interest in the 
completion of the plans, and a great school of the fine arts on the highest 
plane is becoming assured. 
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The Union between the National Academy and the Society of American 
Artists is also becoming feasible through the willingness of both sides to 
make constitutional concessions. 

The basis of the Academy of Design, which is organized on the lines 
of the Royal Academy, is privilege and a limitation of membership, while 
the Society of American Artists is a free society based on an unlimited 
membership and the absence of privilege. A plan has been discussed 
which embodies the following principal features : 

The name of the united body will be "The National Academy of 
Design." The limit of the Academicians will be extended, while the num- 
ber of associates will be unlimited. These will have voting power in the 
election of new associates and in the nomination of Academicians, and 
will stand on an equal footing in the matter of juries. The privileges 
of the Academicians will be limited to one work of art each at the annual 
exhibitions. 

If this scheme carries it will be advisable that the Ten American Paint- 
ers enter the fold, and that sculptors and architects be more adequately 
represented. It would further be worth considering to merge the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society into the larger body. 



A strange condition, although not unique, has arisen in connection 
with some sculptural work being done at the new Cathedral of St. John. 
The sculptor, Mr. J. Gutzen Mothe-Borglum, has designed the statues 
of angels for the Belmont Memorial Chapel, and in doing so carried out 
his artistic ideals as seemed best to him. Exception was taken by some 
clerical critics, because the sex of feminity was suggested by these statues, 
and according to the theologues angels are masculine. 

Whether the artist will bow before this impeachment of his religious 
views, and heeding his clerical critics, will put whiskers on the faces of 
his angels, matters not. There is a principle involved, whether an artist 
in carrying out his own intentions shall be submissive to the critcism of 
men who have not the right nor the ability to judge his work. If he must, 
he is no longer an artist, a creator, but an artisan, one who carries out 
the plans of others. 

Sometime ago an architect told me that the reason why architecture, 
and especially church architecture, is in such a deplorable state in this 
country is because of the owner's assumption to give orders as to how he 
wants things, and the interference of supervising committees. Mr, 
De Leftwich Dodge successfully broke a lance some time ago in Montreal, 
where some mural decorations of his did not suit the owner of the hotel 
where they were displayed. The Courts held that the artist had supreme 
control over his productions. 

That is the prnciple. 

Either an artist needs supervision — and then a commission should not 
be given him. If he is worthy of the commission — he - should be left 
alone, without interference. 



A project is on foot to raise by private subscription the sum of $2,500,- 
000 for the purpose of erecting on the shore of the Hudson river near New 
York a gigantic national peace monument. F. Wellington Ruckstuhl, the 
sculptor, is making a sketch model for the proposed memorial. The pres- 
ent plan calls for a structure 700 feet high. This seems to be one of the 
iridescent visions that occasionally descend on the studios of ambitious 
artists who are not overburdened with orders. 



